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Charwaria 


DEALING with the defeat of the Italian Alpine division 
a Rome newspaper says Italians have left better places 
than the Epirus before now. But never any quicker. 


oO °o 


A big cheese was found in an enemy aeroplane shot down 
in England. When this news was first announced many 
optimistic people believed 
it was GOERING himself. 


° ° 


A film is being produced 
which describes the ad- 
ventures of a young man 
who, with no previous 
experience, becomes man- 
servant to a peer. A 
tentative title is How 
Green Was My Valet. 














° ° 


A military writer thinks 
that Signor Musso.int 
would like to give up his 
Greek campaign. Like the man who wanted to give up 
the gout. 

° ° 


“After four hours of steady bidding and selling the last of the 
birds is knocked down by the auctioneer.”—Daily Paper. 
There ’s gratitude! 
°o °o 


GOERING says that the morale of the Luftwaffe pilots 
raiding Britain is very high. So is their altitude. 





“The FUEHRER is a receiver of stolen property,” says a 
writer. What worries the Nazis is that STaLin continues 
to sit on the fence. ; 

° ° 


“A Weak Pornt aBout MESSERSCHMITTS 
THEY DISINTEGRATE ” 
Headings in “ The Times.” 
Well, they have an excuse. 


° °o 

cops 
eves 
HAKE 





An essayist thinks that 
the wireless is taking the 
place of the evening news- 
paper. But not in the fish 
and chip emporiums. 


°o °o 


Rome radio states that 
there is no difficulty in 
maintaining communica- 
tions between Italy and 
Albania. This is probably 
true. Otherwise, how could ° 
the Italian Generals on the Greek Front be replaced so 
promptly ? 





° °o 


A correspondent says that when he tried to tune in 
Moscow on his radio all he could get were crackling 
atmospherics. This is unusual. Moscow generally maintains 
an enigmatic silence. 

° ° 


A Neapolitan organ-grinder is reported to have been fined 
heavily for playing “The Fleet’s in Port Again.” 
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“ Personally, old boy, I’ve a pretty good notion we’re off to the Mare Nostrum.” 


WAVED nvy torch. 
“Jump in by all means,” said a 
man. “I get melancholy driving 


alone and I’ve another twenty miles 
on a strange road.” 

“T’ve only another five,” I said. 
“The buses seem to have packed up.” 

“It’s the mist,” he explained, letting 
in the clutch so that his small car went 
away like a large rocket. 

“Almost a fog,” he murmured, 
swerving violently to avoid a wall 
which suddenly sprang at us out of the 
white mass ahead. “The thing I dread 
hitting is a horse.” 

“It was silly of me to forget my 
glasses,” he said a little later. I was 


about to be sympathetic when we left 


Fogscape 


the road with a single terrible heave 
and were bumping along over an 
increasingly agricultural surface. After 
perhaps a hundred yards of it, during 
which he tore a good deal at the 
controls, we shot forward for a short 
distance, plunged into some water and 
stopped dead, metal grinding evilly 
against stone. But what struck me 
more quickly even than the windscreen 
was the fact that what we had thought 
to be pea-soup on the road behind 
was by comparison nothing more than 
Julienne. Here the end of your nose 
was on another planet. 

“This may cost us a few minutes,” 
said the stranger, opening the door. 
“T must just find out the best way to 


reverse.” He thrust one leg out of the 
car, but pulled it back instantly with 
an ugly gurgling sound. “It would 
seem,” he observed slowly, “as if we 
were fast in some sort of inland lagoon.” 

“Fast is a poor word,” I objected. 

I opened my door and cautiously 
dipped with my hand. The water 
came to within an inch of the floor. 

“Can you swim?” he asked. 

“Yes, but I am not going to.” 

All the lights had died at the first 
moment of immersion, except a glim- 
mer in the dash which fortunately 
survived, giving as much light as a 
glow-worm with something on its mind. 
I could just see the man as a large 
purple shape. 
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“Tt is useless to blink the fact,” he 
said cheerfully, “that we are here for 
the night. If we were men of immense 
tenacity of character and quite ex- 
traordinary physique, equipped with 
salmon waders and blind-flying instru- 
ments, I suppose we could fight our 
way back to civilization. I take it you 
are none of these?” 

I hastily disclaimed anything of the 
kind. 

“If this were only The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” went on the stranger, ‘“‘our 
son Fritz would of course dive away 
into the murk and be back like a flash 
laden with the pdté he always found 
floating by on a raft. And the hock.” 

For the first time his spirits appeared 
to sink. 

“Are you very fond of pdté?” he 
asked in a reverent voice. 

“Very,” I said, and for a while 
neither of us spoke. 

“What time do you make it?” 

“Half-past eight.” 

“It’s funny spending the night with 
aman one can only hear. I am rather 
stout and have a wart on my nose.” 

“A landlady once told me my eyes 
would have gone better on a girl. I 
stoop a bit and my left ear is slightly 
bigger than the other.” 

“T’ve spent a lot of my life in 
Guatemala,” said the man, generously 
filling in the picture. 

“When I was three I swallowed the 
metal part of a button-hook,” I gave 
him, doing the same. 

“T am a father.” 

“T too.” 

“And I feel very tired. 
settle down ?” 

“Let’s,” I said. “I wish we had a 

rug.” 
“There are a lot of thick maps in the 
dash which will be better than nothing. 
Would you care to put Rutlandshire 
over your legs?” 

“Norfolk ’s bigger,” I urged. 

“But less sheltered. . And 
wetter at the edges. I should tuck 
Kirkcudbrightshire into your trousers 
and wind the Lake District round 
your neck.” 

““T suppose you have nothing warmer 
in the back of the car?” I asked. 

The man whistled. “I get more 
forgetful every day, considering I am 
on my way with hospital supplies from 
my wife’s depot. Pillage is justified ?” 

“Tf ever.” 

“This big box feels like pneumonia 
jackets.” 

“We’re probably qualified for those 
already.” 

“Have two. Do you like ribbons or 
tapes... .2” 

“Pink bed - socks, every 


defiance to the Huns. . .” 


Shall we 


stitch 
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“Swabs! . . .” 

“Aren’t they! Especially the one 
with the moustache.” 

“...Many-tailed bandages. There’s 
a scarf for you.” 

“Bed-jackets. One for each leg. . .” 

It took us a little time to prepare for 
the night. When we had tucked in the 
last loose end we were both yawning. 

“Good night!” cried the stranger 
heartily. 

“Good night,” I murmured, though 
the words rang hollow. 

The next thing I knew was a 
magnificently clear night in which a 
cheese of a moon, glinting along the 
bonnet of the car, gave my companion 
just the theatrical lighting his attire 
demanded. He also awoke. 

“You look as if you had been lent 
to all the V.A.D.s in England, one by 
one,” I said. 

“You look awful,” he replied. 

“You realize what that is lying just 
behind the right mudguard?” I asked. 

“You mean the road?” 

“We must have made a perfect half- 
circle through the field.” 

“What a hell of a little pond! ” 

“Do you think it’s too late to go 
into the pub whose sign is swinging so 
gaily not five yards from the left mud- 
guard?” IT asked. 

“I’m sure it is,” the stranger 


answered sleepily. ‘Good night.” 
ERIC. 
° ° 
Exiles 


HE summer has come and gone 
And we have not seen 
The golden-rod in our garden, 
The wide bright eyes of the phlox, 
Or the peaches there must have been 
On the warm South wall. 
All our flowers have blossomed and 
blown 
And we, who cared so much, 
We have not known, 
We have not seen them at all. 


The apples redden and harden, 

And the enemy plucks; 

Their smoothness is not for our touch, 

Who knew in April all their blossoming. 

We too are rooted there, 

‘And in the night 

When the moon dapples still our 
walnut-tree 

We stumble back, to share 

The old, the dear delight . . . 

And wake, remembering 

That a new and untraversable sea 

Now prisons us from all that is our own, 

Our home, our garden— 

That private, lovely thing. 














“T’m awfully sorry for poor Aunt 
Lucy over in America—she’ll be 
worrying about us no end.” 
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The ‘“‘New Order’ in Europe 


H, I have heard a noise among the nations 
Not of the bomber, nor the gun that booms, 
But in the little inns near railway stations 
Of German travellers ordering their rooms. 


Let us not think of him, the primal! vulture 
Whose greedy talons grasp the world to-day, 

But all the blear-eyed boosters of his culture, 
The littler Hitlers who infest the prey. 


Here, 1 suppose, where peace was on the mountains 
And simple peasants piped their rustic notes 

The Nazis came to canalize the fountains 
And give them disused typewriters for goats. 


And here half-hidden townships not too thriving 
That welcomed the lone pilgrim for a guest, 
Have hourly wires: “The Gestapo arriving. 
It pays for nothing, but must have your best.” 


And you and I have wandered to some village 
And found strange ways, and striven to understand, 
Where now the bankrupt bagman bent on pillage 
Sits heiling his infernal Vaterland. 


And if some Europe rises from the slaughter, 

And folds are filled with flocks, and fields with grain, 
It will take many a stream of mountain water 

And wine and oil to cleanse them from the blain. 


Oh, I have heard a noise among the nations 
Not of the hovering plane, nor rumbling troop, 
But in the little inns near railway stations 
Of twenty million Germans eating soup. 
EvoE. 


° ° 


Ernest Trice and Emily Plum 


HERE was once a taxi-driver named Ernest Trice 

who was also what is known as a bit of a highbrow 

because he used to let his wireless set play educated 
music while he read the newspaper. 

He was not married because in his profession he saw 
ladies and gentlemen before marriage and after marriage 
and as he said You dont have to be an artist to draw your 
own conclusions. 

Well one day he was driving along waiting for a nice drop 
of rain to splash a few customers his way when a girl across 
the road called out Oohoo so he naturally swung round 
without any warning so as to remind other motorists that 
their brakes needed adjusting. He said Taxi Miss so she said 
Yes thats why [ hailed it but he didnt say what he wanted to 
say because his motto was The customer is always bright 
so he just said Where to? So she told him and he drove 
her there. 

Well it was only about one and three as the taxi plies and 
when he pulled up he said Here we are because that is the 
sort of remark no passenger can start an argument about. 
But the girl didnt get out so he peered inside and she was 
crying like the head onion peeler in a pickle factory. 

‘Ernest said Why whats the matter ? although he thought 
Oho no money. The girl said Heres two shillings you can 
keep the change so Ernest said In that case Im sorry youre 
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so sad. She said To think Ive wasted the best tears of my 
life on that man. Ernest said What man? so she said 
George Oatmeal the cad and after all the things he told me 
and all. Ernest said All what things? so she said Well you 
know the things people tell people when people are in love 
with people so Ernest said Dont I just. She said Have you 
been in love too? so Ernest said I havent been in Vesuvius 
either but I know it is no refrigerator. She said He used to 
take me to the pictures and buy me a bar of chocolate to 
nibble at but now when he sees me he hurries into a shop so 
do you think he doesnt love me quite as much as he used to! 
so Ernest said Well that is a possibility. 

She said By the way my name is Emily Plum whats 
yours? so Ernest told her and she said Oh well never mind 
I can tell you are a man of the world although with this war 
on it is not much of a world to be a man of but have you any 
suggestions to offer about George Oatmeal? so Ernest said 
Make him jealous. Emily said Ah but how? Ernest said 
Get another fellow to talk eagerly to you when Mr Oatmeal 
passes by so Emily said But that would be giving a false 
impression. Ernest said Pardon me but are your lips 
naturally tomato colour? so Emily said Well a girl has to 
look her best dont I? so Ernest said Well then. 

Emily said Well theres a man who keeps trying to sell 
me a vacuum cleaner and he goes on talking even when 
I slam the door politely in his face so Ernest said Well 
try him. 

So Emily said All right then and I will meet you next 
Saturday to let you know what happens because if George 
Oatmeal takes up the promissory notes he has sent me 
we will have you to drive us to the reception good bye for 
now. 

So next Saturday Ernest met Emily and he said Did it 
work? but Emily said Ha so shortly that for a moment he 
thought a dwarf was speaking so he said What happened? 
Emily said I did as you said but George Oatmeal was so 
unimpressed that he put his hat on when he saw me and if 
you know anyone who wants to buy a vacuum cleaner 
with gadgets to do everything except comb your hair let 
me know. 

So Ernest said Is the vacuum cleaner man tall and hand- 
some? so Emily said No he stands knee high toa Dachshund 
and his forehead stretches back to the nape of his neck so 
Ernest said Oh well. Emily said Oh well what? Ernest said 
You cant expect any self respecting fish to be jealous of a 
tadpole so you must be seen with a man who is as dynamic 
as Mussolini tries to look in his photographs and then next 
time you see George Oatmeal tell him that although this 
other fellow says he wants to marry you and is in fact 
prepared to do so there is only one man for you and George 
Oatmeal will say Who? and youll say Why you George just 
as though you were telling the truth or at least as though 
you were giving evidence after a motor accident and then 
youll tell him that he isnt a bit like other men because the 
average man is what the average man considers himself 
superior to. 

So Emily said Well you should be the man he sees me 
with because its your fault Ive got a vacuum cleaner so you 
ought to help me get a home to collect dirt to suck up in it 
so Ernest said Oh very well then George Oatmeal is no 
friend of mine so why shouldnt he be married ? 

So on the Monday Emily took Ernest to a place called 
Fish Suppers because she said George Oatmeal was sure to 
come in as he was very partial to a bit of fish. So Ernest said 
As. who isnt? and ordered fried dabs which are a cheap 
translation of filets de sole and then he talked about high- 
brow things just as though Emily didnt understand them 
and Emily kept saying Oh quite just as though she did. 

Well at length Emily said Excuse me pointing with my 
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“I’m so sorry, young man. 


mouth full but thats George Oatmeal over there so Ernest 
said My word what a handsome chap he is to be sure. Emily 
said Yes but no real gentleman would wear his hat while 
eating so Ernest said Well not at such a rakish angle any- 
way. Emily said But then most men are pretty awful really 
arent they? so Ernest said Yes most of them seem to have 
descended from monkeys very late in life. 

Emily said Of course he isnt clever like you so Ernest said 
Oh do you think so? and Emily said Yes and youre kind 
hearted too so Ernest said Well I treat others as often as 
they treat me. Emily said Youre the sort of man evolution 
can be proud of and do you know why? so Ernest said No 
why? Emily said Well because youre so sort of well so how 
shall I put it so sort of well different. So Ernest straightened 
his tie and said What a treat it is to meet a nice sensible 
girl wont you have something more to eat? 

Well just then a man came up and Emily said Why hullo 
Father this is Ernest Trice my father my father Ernest 
Trice so Ernest said Good evening. Emilys father said Yes 
but a bit misty though, Emily has told me all about you 
are your intentions honourable ? 

Now of course that is always a very awkward question for 
a man to answer because if he says Yes it means a wedding 
and if he says No it means a funeral so Ernest said Yes 
because he realized that after all most men ride back from 
their own wedding. 


I'd no idea we'd strayed into a military zone.” 


So Ernest said Hadnt you better break the news to 
George Oatmeal? so Emily said Well as a matter of fact 
theres no such person and I only made him ‘up so as to 
hear from the fish himself how to bait the hook because 
alls fair in love and war. So Ernest said Yes but men 
can win wars. 

So Ernest married Emily but his wireless set doesnt play 
educated music any more because Emily says Oh what an 
awful din and Ernest cant do anything about it because in 
spite of the old saying You cant keep a good man down it 
didnt take him long to discover that good men are the men 
other women marry. 

And he doesnt have such a bad time really because when- 
ever he finds married bliss is more than he can bear he drives 
his taxi through London at night during the air raids so as 
to get a bit of peace and quiet. 


° o 


Medals 


IELD-MARSHAL GOERING 

Loves to display the medals he’s wearing— 
specially the two big whoppers 
For machine-gunning children and shoppers. 
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The Melancholy 
Drummer 


HEY are sad creatures, drum- 

mers. They sit apart, tapping 

this, banging that, thumping the 
other, all with a gentle air of grief. 

Why do you suppose they are sad ? 

Fiddlers are gay, laughing and 
tossing back their hair; pianists are 
proud, full of grimace and gesture; 
saxophone - players are bundles of 
fun, readily winking, mischievously sly. 
Only drummers are sad. 

At the end of a piece the fiddler takes 
a fancy step, the pianist flourishes 
a silk handkerchief, the saxophone- 
player whistles, snapping his fingers. 
All but the drummer are light of heart. 
He stares before him, wanly, the sticks 
quiet in his hand. 

Why ? 

Even when a drummer cries “Hoy !” 
in an Irish jig his heart is not in it. 
Even a bar of bird-warbling brings him 
no solace, an intermittent cuckooing no 
relief. His comrades seek to catch his 
eye with a roguish look, but he will 
have none of it. He mourns and will 
not be comforted. 

Why do you suppose this is ? 

The fiddle is a drab brown thing; 
the piano is without true colours; the 
saxophone is a plated shard, derided 
and despised. But the parchment of the 
drums is sleek and white, the tom-toms 
are of scarlet and gold, the gourds, the 
gongs, the silver chimes, the maraccas, 
the Turkish cymbals—all are pic- 
turesque with romance. The drum- 
mer has more space than the others, he 
makes more noise than the others, he 
is Alpha and Omega, for he is en- 
trusted with the sonorous opening roll 
and the ultimate stirring crash. All 
atmospheres are his for the creating, 
from the smoky dens of the Orient to 
the meadows of an English Sunday, 
from the starkness of the jungle to the 
camphorated mustiness of a Victorian 
drawing-room, where the family album 
lies beside the tinkling musical-box. 
He has sticks with woolly ends, sticks 
with leather ends, and just sticks. 

Why is he so sad ? 

It is not that he longs for higher 
things—to be, instead of a drummer, 
a percussionist; for at Queen’s Hall I 
have seen five percussionists in a row, 
each risen from a mere drummer, and 
they were just as sad. The other 
players, from piccolo to big brass bass, 
swarmed in with a smile; but the five 
percussionists filed in despondently, 
despondently played their parts, and 
as despondently filed out again. No, 
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“Well, I found mine so horribly heavy on my head that I got 
my little dressmaker to copy it in felt.” 


Queen’s Hall is not the drummer’s 
Shangri-la. 

It is not as if drummers were incom- 
petent and therefore dispirited; when 
they are wanted they are there, with 
the apt thump, the apposite bang; 
their work is satisfactory. 

Their clothes are not ruined by resin, 
like the violinist’s, nor are their lips 
split, forbidding them to smile, like the 
trumpeter’s; they do not get corns 
on their fingers, like the harpist, nor 
are they shot at, like the pianist. 


Drummers should be happy men, yet 
as a body they are sad. 

Shall I tell you why ? 

We hate the sound of drums ! 


°o ° 


Mr. Punch on Tour 


The Exhibition of the Original Work 
of Modern Punch Artists will be on 
view at the Public Art Gallery, Burton- 
upon-Trent, from December 7th to 
January 4th. Admission will be free. 





At the Pictures 





TEARS AND Fun 


Back from Manchester, the first 
new film I find is one I saw there a 
week before I left—Waterloo Bridge 
(Director: Mervyn LeRoy); but 
there can have been no question 
this time of any doubts about the 
audience’s reception of it. ROBERT 
TayLor and VIiviEN LEIGH in a 
story that was filmed with satisfac- 
tory results nine years ago—what 
could be safer ? 

This is a picture for those — 

mostly women, I think—who de- 
light in watching the inexorable 
progress of a long-foreseen mis- 
understanding. If you like a good 
cry, a bath of emotion, you could 
hardly be more lavishly catered for. 
It is a story of the Home Front in 
London in the last war: the officer 
on leave (RoperRT TAyYLor), the 
little dancer (Vivien LEIGH), the 
quick betrothal, the false report of 
his death, and his return to find 
that despair and hunger have driven 
her to prostitution. Or rather he 
does not find this out until after she 
has killed herself rather than tell 
him. One of those stories ... 

It is a specialized, possibly an 
acquired taste, the Hollywood Eng- 
land; the misty and machicolated 
scene half hidden in foliage, the 
strenuous mouthings of the Cockney 
accent, the stage policemen, the 
immensely elaborate graciousness of : 
the great lady; Sir, or Lord, or General 
C. AuBRE¥ Situ, and often—though 
not this time—Bitity BEvaN, usually 
as a cab-driver. This time 
Mr. SmirH is not only a 
Colonel but also The Duke, 
and you might almost blame 
him for the whole tragedy. 
He it is who makes all the 
fuss about the Honour of 
the Regiment and so plants 
in the poor girl’s mind the 
idea that suicide is better 
than tarnishing it. 

The photography is good, 
the production is lavish, 
and there are many com- 
petent “bit” players. Per- 
sonally, I don’t find this 
sort of thing very appeal- 
ing, but I have no doubt 
that it will be a smash hit. 


I did see the Gurrry film, 
Bonne Chance, from which 
—or rather from the story 
of which—Lucky Partners 
(Director: Lewis MILE- 
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STONE) was adapted; but not a great 
deal, so far as I can remember, is 
common to both. There is the basic 
idea, and there is the picture that the 
artist carries about with him—but the 








{Waterloo Bridge 


ALERT NO. 1 


Oe: i veka eS Vivien LEIGH 
Roy Cronin ..... RoBert TayLor 


business of the picture has become 
altogether more crude and receives dis- 
proportionate and ill-placed emphasis. 





[Lucky Partners 


ONS OO ee ee ee eee ae Harry DAVENPORT 
BN SE eee me ar GINGER ROGERS 
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Diehards for whom American film. 
makers can do nothing right will of 
course happily extend this condemna. 
tion to everything in the film; but 
that will be most unjust, for it contains 
a very great deal to enjoy. 
GINGER RoceErs, as always, is 
the making of it. She plays Jean, 
a girl who has a hunch about a 
sweepstake ticket which she shares 
with David, the artist (RONALD 
CotmAN). She is engaged to Freddie, 
one of those muscular boneheads 
so well portrayed by Jack Carson; 
but David, supernaturally persua- 
sive, suggests that with the win. 
nings she shall go for a purely 
platonic “honeymoon” with him, 
‘as an experiment,” and talks them 
into agreeing. The rest is in-and- 
out-of-bedrooms farce (hotel clerk, 
Hucu O’ConNELL), with a final 
court scene (Judge, Harry Daven. 
PORT): the sort of thing often done 
before, but never better. The dia- 
logue is extremely good and there 
are other excellent comedians 
among the small-part players. 


Another light, funny, tuneful, en- 
joyable Brne Crossy film: Rhythm 
on the River (Director: Victor 
SCHERTZINGER). The title may lead 
you to expect another Mississippi, 
but the title has almost no bearing 
on the picture and I had to think 
hard before recalling even what 
slight justification there is for it. 
(A song in the film is called 
“Rhythm on the River,” and Bob 
Summers (Mr. CrosBy) does much 
of his song-composing in an old boat 
grounded in eighteen inches of water.) 

Bob Summers and Cherry Lane (Mary 
MarTIn) “ghost-write ” re- 
spectively the music and 
the words for a celebrated 
song-writer named Oliver 
Courtney (BastL Ratu- 
BONE), who has a great 
reputation but no ideas left 
to keep it going. There 
are the usual conventions 
found in all song-writer 
stories —the song that is 
outstandingly good because 
it “came from the heart,” 
and so on—but these are 
tolerable and the film is 
highly entertaining. ‘The 
tunes are good, and the 
comedy work is brilliant 
— particularly by Oscar 
Levant as Starbuck, a joy 
to watch and listen to, 
who plays the piano and 
produces wisecracks with 
equally fascinating crisp- 
ness. R. M. 
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“ For all you know we might be Clapham Junction.” 
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“ Didn’t you see us?” 
“Well, I’m not supposed to, am I!” 


Aitr-Raid Over Little Fiddle-on-the-Green 


HE enemy has not overlooked 
Litt!e Fiddle-on-the-Green. 

It has been attacked by 
German aircraft speeding overhead at 
two hundred miles an hour—according 
to General Battlegate, Mr. Pledge 
and other observers, not including Mr. 
Pancatto, who has never been known 
to take the same view of anything as 
does the General. 

The same aircraft, at the same time, 
also circled quite deliberately round 
and round various individual buildings, 
as though seeking—Miss Dodge’s word, 
corroborated by Miss Plum and Aunt 
Emma—to effect an entrance. “Like 
Santa Claus and the reindeer at 
Christmas-time in other and happier 
years,” was the contribution of Cousin 
Florence. 

“No,” said Mrs. Battlegate. “If I 
may say so—No. I was upstairs at the 
time, on the top floor of ‘Dheera 
Dhoon,’ and therefore comparatively 
near to the sky. The General was due 
to return from night duty at any 
minute, and I remember a distinct 
feeling of anxiety as to whether the 
girl would or would not have breakfast 
ready punctually. A military house- 


hold, you know. The girl had not been 
with me long, and has since left.” 
“Where has she gone?” said Aunt 
Emma. 
place?” 
Mrs. Pttlegate, perhaps rightly, 


“Ts she looking for another 


ignored this aspect of the condition 
against which we of the Home Front 
are now struggling, and resumed a 
narrative which has practically never 
varied at all in what must amount to 
some five hundred and _ ninety-eight 
recitals. 

“Had I but known it I might have 
been anxious on a very different score. 
Perhaps it is fortunate that our poor 
finite minds cannot foresee that which 
is speeding towards us in the immediate 
future.” 

Laura and I have both felt all along 
that Mrs. Battlegate is mistaken about 
this, and that when it comes to bombs 
it would probably be better if one did 
foresee them speeding towards: one, so 
as to take cover. But Mrs. Battlegate 
swept straight on. 

“The siren had sounded, just as so 
often before. But this time it was 
immediately followed by the sound of 
a German plane exactly over my head.” 

“One can’t mistake them, they ’re so 
unmistakable,” said Mrs. Pledge, Cousin 
Florence and both the Misses Dodge. 

Miss Plum and Miss Littlemug only 
said that one could always recognize 
them by the sound of the engine, and 
Miss Littlemug added a short imitation 
of the sound of a German engine. 

Miss Pin tried to break in with 
an account of her own reactions to 
the German engine, which had—she 
thought—been trying to land exactly 
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on the glass roof of the veranda in 
which she had been sitting the previous 
afternoon correcting proofs. 

But old Lady Flagge got in first, and 
said that the bombs had barely missed 
her own lawn, and had they fallen a 
quarter of a mile nearer must inevit- 
ably have wrecked it. 

“*The Cottage’ shook,” said Mrs. 
Pledge—‘‘it shook violently.” 

Miss Plum and Miss Dodge both 
declared that the Canteen had shaken 
too, and everybody looked rather 
annoyed when Aunt Emma quietly 
stated that both bombs had fallen on 
Uncle Egbert’s land. 

“The larger crater of the two barely 
missed a field in which I was walking 
no more than a week ago. Had I been 
there when they fell, I must have been 
blown up,” said Miss Littlemug. 

Then Mrs. Battlegate resumed: 
“Curiously enough, I experienced no 
feeling of alarm. I am, as it happens, 
constitutionally fearless.” 

(The extraordinary thing about this 
part of Mrs. Battlegate’s statement 
is-that it seems, and has seemed for 
years, to be absolutely true.) 

Cousin Florence said that the 
German plane had made a very peculiar 
sort of pause just as she went to the 
window to look out at it, and that 
something had seemed to say to her: 
“Get away from that window !” 

“Perhaps it was the Ministry of 
Home Security,” suggested Laura. 

“The human mind is a strange 
thing. A very dear friend of mine often 
used to say that I ought to write a 
book on the subject of human nature. 
Just human nature,” said Mrs. Battle- 
gate. “And, psychologically speaking, 
it seems to me interesting that when 
I heard the bombs crashing down I 
simply said to myself: ‘ We are told not 
to rush.’ And I accordingly walked 
down the stairs with the utmost 
deliberation.” 

We had all heard before about this 
reaction of Mrs. Battlegate’s, and it 
will probably never be known why 
on this occasion Miss Dodge suddenly 
appeared to have reached the parting 
of the ways. 

The fact remains that she deliber- 
ately pointed out to Mrs. Battlegate 
and everybody else that we had only 
been told not to rush in order to avoid 
creating a panic, and that if Mrs. 
Battlegate was alone on her staircase 
at the time she couldn’t have created 
a panie—not even, said Miss Dodge, if 
she had slidden all the way down on a 
tea-tray. 

There was something about the 
phrase that, as Laura said afterwards, 
absolutely beat the bomb at its own 
game. E. M. D. 
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Mr. Nodley’s Reformation 


ELL, woonders ull niver cease! 
George Nodley’s working. Not 
only that. ’E’s took pledge. 

That ’s summat ah niver thowt to see. 

For all Scardale knows George browt 
oop family hon dole. Aye—five kids, 
woon affter th’oother, and Mrs. Nodley 
doon work all through. 

George were always terrible afraid 0’ 
losing dole, so ’e niver doon no work, 
and ah niver saw ’im with ’ands out o’ 
pockets, onless ’appen there were a 
pint ’andy. Deep pockets they was, 
and coom right oop to elbows, so most 
times you could ’ardly tell ’e’d got 
any harms at all. Hey, ’e were that 
conscientious about it! 

We’re pretty quiet oop ’ere in 
Scardale—doant ’ave no raids to think 
on, Oons not liking hair-pockets and 
all. But some on ’em coom over to take 
a smell at shipyards, thirty mile off, 
and get lost like. So what they do 
smell is tanyard, and they doant stop 
long affter that. But then th’ old 
sighreens begin boozzing, and if wind 
doant drown ’em completely there’s 
a few folk take coover in cellars or 
summat. 

Lasst Saturday Mrs. Nodley coom 
‘ome from work and begoon putting 
kids to bed. 

George were oop at Brown ’Eifer, 
haccepting ’ospitality to keep out 
drafft. It were blawing a gale, ye see, 
and sighreen weren’t ’eard bi nobody 
hexcept Joe Thorncliffe’s goat—’im as 
goes on duty to pull string. 

This goat is a very sensitive harticle, 
and whenever Joe’s sighreen starts 
boozzing she lets out terrible racket, 
and strooggles to coot loose. Lasst 
Saturday she broke loose right enoof. 

Nobody knowed owt at time, and 
when wind ’ad heased a bit, George 
coom out of Brown ’Eifer and begoon 
walking ’ome across moor. 

Folks ’ad bin took onusual generous 
that night and, with moon shining 
through clouds, George were kind o’ 
strook bi beauty of native ’eath and 
all. So mooch were ’e strook that ’e 
missed direct route completely and 
started walking roond and roond in 
state of hadmiration. 

Is spirit were that huplifted it 
seemed like ’e were walking clean hoff 
moor, hoff Scardale, and oop amoong 
constellations. For wherever ’e trod 
there was stars. 

Great, flaming stars they was, 
darting fire’ at George like they ’ad 
groodge against *im for summat. 

And ’e were ’ardly to blame hafiter all, 
for what ’ad hactually occurred were 


that dafft Oon ’ad mistook Scardale 
Mill for Power ’Oouse or summat and 
were fair shoovelling out hincinerary 
bombs, which mostly fell on moor. 

George got worst shock of ’is life, 
took both ’ands out o’ pockets, and 
affter doing rare dance amoong stars, 
’e begoon to sober oop a bit. Oon were 
gone bi then and fires was mostly dying 
amoong wet ’eather, so ’e coom to 
think it were nobbut liquor poonishing 
im for wicked life ’e’d led. 

Then it were Joe Thorncliffe pulled 
string and Hall Clear loosed terrible 
racket over Scardale, which set George 
joomping again. 

’E were in a rare taking bi now, and 
so were th’ old goat, which coom 
trailing oop street joost when sighreen 
begoon blawing long blasst. ’Course 
the poor harticle roon in first door to 
‘and, which were Nodleys’, and there 
rope caught on clothes-line, till she got 
that stroong oop she were nigh 
pasteurized. 

Mrs. Nodley ’eard nowt o’ this, 
’aving mistook Hall Clear for hair-raid, 
and rooshed down cellar with kids. 
There they was all sitting for a while, 
when th’ eldest on ’em begoon to sniff. 

“Moother,” ’e says, “ah smell 
summat queer.” 

Mrs. Nodley took woon breath, and 
fair caught it on chest. 

“Quick now!” she says. “Put on 
them gas-massks like you was taught!” 








“[t’s the FuTURE of England I mean. 
to be like when they come back after the war?” 


"Bout a hower later in coom George. 

First thing ’e laid ’old on were rope. 
Then ’e were fair took bi direct ’it 
joost where ’e worked ’ardest. 

Hout into road went goat, while 
George finished oop on floor of cellar. 

When ’e coom to ’is senses, there 
was six gas-massks glowering at ’im bi 
candle-light—and that fair topped it. 

Right then and there ’e took pledge 
to habstain from strong drink and 
hidle ’abits. This morning ah seen ’im 
go down road wearing harmlet of 
‘Ome Guard. 

Swinging both harms ’e were, from 
froont to rear. 

For Mrs. Nodley ’ave took needle 
and thread—and stitched oop George’s 
pockets. 

° ° 


Christmas Cards 


NCE more the Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association asks you to help 
by buying “Peter Rabbit” Christmas 
Cards. Money from the sale of these 
cards goes to endow beds at the Asso- 
ciation’s Heart Home for Children at 
West Wickham, and now money is 
more needed than ever. The cards are 
coloured “‘Peter, Rabbit” designs and 
cost twopence each with envelopes; 
they may be ordered from the Hon. 
ANGELA Barina, Itchen Stoke Manor, 
Alresford, Hants. 
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Uncle Frederic at 8.32 p.m. last Tuesday—if his description is strictly in accordance with the facts. 


“You Wouldn’t Know There Was a War On...” 


HE next time anyone says this to me 


I shall scream. 


I am not denying its truth. 
It is true that here 

The sun sets, 

And the sun rises, 

And in between you sleep: 


That the sweetest blackberries 
Are the ones among the nettles, 
And the biggest 

Grow out of reach: 


That the cows rustle down the lane, 
Sharp at half-past three, 


And 
Always 
The red cow with the broken horn goes first: 


That the birds hop down the loose-tiled roof, 
And the grocer’s van 

(Blue, with curly gold lettering) 

Calls 

Twice a week. 


But, all the same, 
The next time anyone says it to me 
I shall burst into tears. 


And of course 
I shall go on saying it myself. 
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“Ts not this great Europe which I am rebuilding ?” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


HIS Fund, which was originally started in order to purchase supplies of raw material and 

distribute them to Voluntary Working Parties for the Hospitals, has already sent out a 
very large quantity of Knitting Wool, Unbleached Calico and Veltex, as well as many other 
materials of all varieties, to be made up into comforts for the wounded. 

The number of casualties now caused by the indiscriminate bombing of London and other 
cities, especially in the Midlands, has made it necessary to extend the operation of our Fund 
to the provision of medical and surgical supplies for civilian hospitals. 

At the same time the approach of winter is causing a renewed demand on behalf of all 
the Services—especially amongst the men whose duty lies in exposed situations—for Balaclava 
helmets, gloves, mittens, woollen waistcoats, and the like. 

Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help already given 
by subscribers, renews therefore his appeal both for the sake of the Fighting Services and of 
civilians who have suffered from the ruthless barbarity of the enemy, in the hope that plenty 
of supplies may be available for all, now, before the severest and coldest weather sets in. 

Though we know well that these are days of great financial difficulty, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send some donation, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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“Viewin’ the sitiwation as I sees it—and mind yer I done a bit 0’ thinkin’—tain't ail as 
wot’ s-is-name figured it abt afore wot-yer-call-it started. That’s my opinion.” 
“Same ’ere—yer never spoke a truer word.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, November 19th. — House of 
Commons: Discussion on Home 
Guard; Second Reading of the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Byssinosis) Bill. 


Wednesday, November 20th.—House of 
Lords: Discussion on Air-Raid Shelter 
Policy. 





POOH-BAH 


Major G. Liuoyp GrorRGE, who besides 
being Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade is also Acting-President of the 
Board of Trade and Acting Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food. 


House of Commons: Discussion on 
India and on the Colonies. Proroga- 
tion of Parliament. 


Thursday, November 21.— Opening of 
the new Session by the King. 
House of Lords: Discussion of 
Address of Thanks to the King for 
his Speech. 
House of Commons: 
Address of Thanks. 


Debate on 


Tuesday, November 19th.—Even if the 
irreverent have occasionally professed 
to see in Mr. SPEAKER with his full- 
bottomed wig some resemblance to the 
Lord Chancellor in musical comedy, 
there is little real likeness between 
the household of the Mother of Par- 
liaments and the setting of a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera. 

To be sure, in these days of war- 
time goodwill there is often harmony. 
Not infrequently there is a chorus of 
praise for our gallant fighting men, our 
not less gallant civilians of both sexes. 
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But, all the time, hiding modestly 
somewhere in the wings, with only 
occasional blushing steps forward into 
the limelight, there has been in our 
midst none other than Pooh-Bah. A 
Pooh-Bah, moreover, with none of 
the faults and frailties of the original. 
A Pooh-Bah who really does all the 
jobs he has laid on him, and who, if he 
finds any difficulty in reconciling one 
with the other, never shows it. 

Major Gwitym LiLoyp GEoRGE has 
always suffered from what Ramsay 
MacDona bp called the ‘error of being 
the son of a famous father.” He is 
noted as a raconteur; served with quiet 
distinction as a gunner early in this 
war, as well as throughout the last. 
Yet this week he has shown himself 
to be the perfect Pooh-Bah. 

Fate and Parliament’s rules have 
given him many posts. The inquisitive- 
ness of fellow-M.P.s has ensured that 
he found none of them a sinecure. His 
real job is that of Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. But 
his chief, Captain OLIVER LYTTELTON, 
is not yet an M.P.—he will soon be 
Aldershot’s representative—and the 
Major has therefore to answer the 
questions addressed to the President 
of the Board of Trade also. 

The Ministry of Food is temporarily 
without a Ministerial representative in 
the Commons, so (naturally, it would 
seem) the Major answers questions for 
that much-cross-examined Department 
too. 

And if any other Minister is too busy 
to deal with questions, the Major takes 
them over. Nicely and quietly—some- 
times, it is to be feared, a little too 
quietly for those who have to record 
his words—he answers all the questions. 
And, in the words of our Transatlantic 
cousins, he knows all the answers. 

Having answered a_ considerable 
part of the entire Question paper 
unaided, Major LLoyp GEorGE looked 
(a trifle enviously, perhaps) at his 
youthful colleague, Mr. GEOFFREY 
Luoyp, Secretary for Petroleum, who, 
making a rare appearance on the 
Treasury Bench, briskly responded to a 
couple of queries and slipped away 
again. 

Apropos of nothing in particular, 
Members suddenly wanted a “differ- 
ent” air-raid warning. They perhaps 
recalled Mr. CHURCHILL’s description 
of the sirens as “banshee howlings,” 
and thought they were on a good 
wicket in asking him to make a change. 

Sir Wixi1AM Davison, from genteel 
South Kensington, advocated some- 
thing with a more “‘musical or martial 
note, in the nature of a posthorn or 
bugle call.” 

He looked hopefully at the Prime 
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MINisTER, but Mr. WitL1aM MaBANne, 
of the Ministry of Home Security, read 
the official answer. In best Mabanese 
style he announced that experiments 
had failed to produce “better noises 
capable of being made within the 
limits of practical possibility.” 

Mr. CHURCHILL looked witli envy at 
the author of this gem of official 
English. And yet (remembering those 
memoranda from 10 Downing Street 
on the need to be clear, forceful, brief) 
one wonders whether that somewhat 
inscrutable expression did denote envy. 

Anyway, as soon as he had recovered, 
Sir Witt1aM Davison said something 
about women, bombs and sirens. At 
which Lady Astor took umbrage and 
addressed a few words to somebody 
which (if spoken to the SPEAKER, as the 
rule is) were out of order. Sir WILLIAM 
made himself heard above the din to 
deny any intention to belittle the 
courage of the women of Kensington 
or anywhere else, and the noise died 
down in time to allow Mr. EMaANvEL 
SHINWELL, himself the possessor of no 
uncertain voice, to inquire whether the 
legendary lung-power of Mr. Ernest 
Brown, Secretary of State for Scotland, 
could not be used to advantage as a 
public air-raid warning. 

Mr. Brown, a drill-sergeant in the 
last war, and reputed even now to 








“ Our offer remains open.” —The Secretary 


for India. 


address his constituents in Edinburgh 
from his home in the midst of the 
blitz-area of London, dropped his eyes 
in modest refusal of the offer. 
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“Yes, they come over about this time every afternoon.” 


Lord-High-Everything-Else Lioyp 
GEORGE took on the resigned look of a 
man who expects yet another job to be 
added to his burden. 

Mr. GALLACHER, the House’s only 
Communist, wanted a ‘“‘different sort 
of warning.” Mr. CHURCHILL, with the 
expression of a man who had suffered 
long enough, replied that he had heard 
of the suggestion that a Red Flag 
should be displayed ‘“‘on particular 
occasions when it was thought that 
unpleasant things were going to 
happen.” 

Which ended that. 

Captain PLUGGE was told by Sir 
KinegsLEY Woop, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that M.P.s could not have 
free postage and their Parliament- 
ary salaries. Nobody suggested free 
postage instead of salaries, so that 
ended that. : 

Mr. OsBERT PEAKE made himself 
heard above a babel of conversation 
(acidly described by Miss ELEANOR 
RATHBONE as a soirée) to get a 
Second Reading for the Byssinosis 
measure—apparently something to do 
with cotton-waste and lungs, and a 


long-standing injustice and a desire to 
right it. 

Then Sir Epwarp Grice, Under- 
Secretary for War, gave a_ soulful 
rendering of the ballad ‘Yes, Sir, 
That’s My Baby!” His baby is the 
Home Guard, and he showed that he 
had a very proper interest in the 
infant’s upbringing. 

He announced that Major-General 
Eastwoop was to be its tutor (he 
called it Director-General), and that 
its playmates (he called them officers 
and commanders) were to be chosen 
with due regard to the gentle nurture 
of the child and in a sort of “‘ The Child, 
What Will He Become?” spirit. 

There will be Permanent Staff 
Instructors (the P.S.I.s of our youth), 
and all the ofticers—now to have stars 
and crowns and things to show their 
rank—will be chosen afresh. 

The Great Snowball will choose them 
all. In each area (or is it zone?) there 
will be a committee of a. retired Army 
officer and a serving Army officer. 
They will choose, first, the Zone (or is it 
Area?) Commander, who will join the 
committee. The enlarged committee 


will choose the next lower Commander, 
who will then add himself to the com- 
mittee—and so, as in the case of far 
less interesting animal life, ad infinitum, 
more or less. 

Commissions will be resignable at 
three months’ notice; rankers will be 
able to leave, as now, in a fortnight. 

Mr. EDEN, when he came to wind up 
the debate, spoke with pride of the 
fact that, even after the first enthusiasm 
had (inevitably) died, very few—only 
4,000 out of 1,700,000—Home Guard 
had resigned. 

Captain C. U. Peat astonished Sir 
Epwarp Grice by mentioning a place 
where the Home Guard had too many 
rifles! He ended with a stirring cry of 
“Down with the Denims!” a senti- 
ment with which most H.G.s (now 
that they are tolerably certain of being 
able to cover their patient bodies with 
a real battle-dress, at any rate) echoed. 

Mr. Joun Lawson, from the “Op- 
position” Benches, gave the whole 
thing his blessing, and the day ended 
with general good wishes to a body 
that—at any rate as far as the officers 
are concerned—has passed through 
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arduous toil to the stars. Not to 
mention the crowns and the crossed 
swords. 

Wednesday, November 20th.—Major 
LLoyD GEORGE mentioned, en passant, 
that the control of prices imposed by 
the Ministry of Food had not produced 
any more onions. Mr. MonTAaGuE 
Lyons got into an (onionless) stew 
about this, and said he would raise a 
debate about it later. 

Mr. RUPERT DE LA BERE wanted 
modern thought and methods “infused” 
into the Treasury, but Mr. ATTLEE 
austerely replied to the effect that such 
things were not done, adding as an 
afterthought that perhaps the CHan- 
CELLOR would consider the matter. 
(Major LLoyp GEORGE looked uneasy. 
It seemed the sort of job for him.) 

Colonel MoorE-BraBazon, Transport 
Minister, advised all pedestrians to 
assume that motorists could not see 
them in the dark, and to act accordin’. 

Mr. BuTLER, Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, contributed this glitter- 
ing jewel to Mr. Punch’s anthology 
of Parliamentary wisdom: “I never 
answer questions about the future, 
but only about the past and present.” 
Which seems reasonable in_ these 
unpredictable times. 

Their Lordships busied themselves 
with odds and ends of business, ready 
for the formal Prorogation, which was 
performed by a Royal Commission of 
Peers, who read a King’s Speech 
thanking everybody for everything 
and confidently predicting victory for 
Britain’s cause. 

Thursday, November 21st.—His 
MasEsty, stepping alertly to the 
Throne, opened the new Session in 
person with a quietly but confidently 
read Speech. This promised that we 
should pursue the war to victory and 
that no metaphorical stone should 
remain unturned, no figurative avenue 
unexplored, to that greatly-to-be- 
desired and extremely practical end. 

The Address of Thanks to THE Kine 
for his Gracious Speech was moved in 
the Lords by Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Lord (“Boom”) TRENCHARD, 
and seconded by Commander Lord 
TEYNHAM, R.N. The Commons’ Vote 
of Thanks was moved by Squadron- 
Leader GRANT-FERRIS, a former fighter 
pilot, and seconded by Mr. Key, an 
authority on A.R.P. 

It was all admirably businesslike and 
to the point. 

Then Parliament settled down to 
another period of hard work. 


° °o 


“Bevin gives Hitler six months.” 
Sunday Chronicle. 


Is this a time to be lenient ? 


Glasses, Please ! 


125,000 pairs of prismatic binoculars 
of 6,7 or 8 magnification are urgently 
needed for the fighting services—the 
Navy, the Army and the Air Force, as 
well as for the Home Guard. Binoculars 
take a very long time to make, and 
the highly skilled labour which would 
normally be available is working night 
and day on gun-sights and bombing- 
sights, etc. The Ministry of Supply 
has decided, therefore, to ask all 
private owners of prismatic binoculars 
to offer them to the Government. A 
fair price will be paid for suitable types, 
though gifts will be most gratefully 
accepted. 
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Lord Dersy has kindly linked him 
self with this appeal, and is broad- 
casting on the subject. At the same 
time advertisements will appear in the 
Press appealing to owners of binoculars 
to surrender them. We are able to 
reassure all owners on two important 
points: 


1. That opticians are not holding 
stocks of suitable binoculars. 

2. That no one is going to make a 
profit in reselling to the Government. 


Opticians who are collecting or 
examining the binoculars have offered 
their services free of charge, and their 
Association is making a gift of 100 
pairs of first-class quality. 





«AN ETOSTACTEANL 


agit! 





“ And the thing we must avoid at all costs is inflation.” 











ite!” said the man who had been 
on the Expeditionary Force, 
prudently selecting the corner of the 
bar where the mirrors had already been 
shaken off the wall. ‘“Some’ow you 
don’t associate ‘im with.’aving friends. 
“Not but what ’e isn’t a good soldier 
for a fair way up from ’is boots; but 
I’ve never thought of ’im as what you 
might call a sociable man. Of course 
’e was G.O.C. of this show I was telling 
you about. Being it wasn’t what you 
might call a roaring success, ’aving 
been planned ’asty and not so clever, 
before we was taking this war serious, 
you may not ’ave ’eard much about it. 
They chose Old Cordite for command 
because ’e’d been fishing in them parts 
before the war—only it turned out it 
was ’is brother, but ’e never let on. 
“We only ’ad forty-eight hours to 
get away, and the War Orfice sent up 
to the port of embarkation whatever 
they ’ad ’andy in the way of troops. 
Old Cordite ’ung about the quay and 
marched everything ’e saw in uniform 
straight aboard. Arter we'd dis- 
embarked we kept getting messages 


Pe: you knowing Old Cord- 
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“ Know any more?” 


Old Cordite 


from the War Orfice saying that local 
Command ’ad complained that we’d 
stole a field company of R.E.s, ’alf a 
company of Ats and a squadron or 
whatnot of balloon barrage. 

“Them Ats was a mystery what 
caused a lot of trouble and worried 
Old Cordite near frantic, ’im not 
being partial to women, until the War 
Orfice apologized and said they meant 
Army Pay Corps, which of course we’d 
been using for cook’ouse and. ’ead- 
quarters staff. The time that was spent 
by all ranks wandering into other units’ 
lines looking for the pore girls and 
suspecting everyone, was crool ’ard on 
tired men, to say nothing of the funny 
searching looks you got if you went 
out with less than two days’ beard. 

“We ’ad a bit of trouble getting the 
balloon barrage chaps aboard because 
they kept saying they ’adn’t got their 
*ydrogen, but Old Cordite wouldn’t 
‘ave none of it. ’E said there must be 
chemists’ shops over there and ’e’d get 
them all the ’ydrogen they wanted and 
they wasn’t to argue. Later on ’e used 
them for attacking up a cliff that was 
like the side of a skyscraper, because ’e 
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said they must be used to ’eights—and 
a very nice job they made of it too 
after they’d fallen orf once or twice. 

“When we got to sea I was attached 
to.Old Cordite as orderly. ’E spent 
most of ’is time getting signals from 
other ships and trying to count up 
what ’e’d got in ’is army. Outside of 
three battalions of infantry there wasn’t 
‘ardly anything else seemed to be of 
a piece, but ’e was as pleased as a 
woman with a new ’at, it being ’is first 
general command. All that worried 
‘im was there being no camel corps. 
Most of ’is service ’as been in Egypt 
and I think ’e’s learned to depend on 
them animals for advice. 

“When we got in near the shore 
where we was to disembark, the row 
that started made it look as if ’alf 
Jerry’s army ’ad got there first. One 
or two started whispering as it might 
be better to try somewhere else, but 
Old Cordite stood on the bridge rubbing 
‘is ’ands and explaining to ’is G.S.O. 1 
’ow very lucky it was we wouldn’t ’ave 
to spend a lot of time stumbling round 
a strange country looking for them. 

‘°E was in the second boat ashore, 
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and ’e stood on what there was of 
beach all day encouraging the men as 
they came in. ‘Don’t take no notice 
of them,’ ’e kept saying. ‘Just elbow 
your way in.’ 

" “That night, arter ’e’d been blown 
out of ’is ’eadquarters twice, ’e starts 
planning ’*is campaign. ‘I’ve been 
looking at this ’ere map,’ ’e ses to some 
of ’is staff, ‘and it might pay you to 
look at it too. It’s got all Europe on it. 
The way I look at it is this: There’s 
only two ways we can get through to 
Germany. One is through Russia and 
the other is by getting the Navy to 
‘elp us. I’m sending a cipher to the 
War Orfice to-night asking permission 
to go through Russia. I don’t want to 
bring the Navy into this no more than 
I can ’elp. Mind, I’ve nothing against 
them, but their. ways ain’t ours and 
mixing never did pay.’ 

“Someone suggests a bit sheepish as 
we was only intended to be a ’arassing 
expedition. ‘Well,’ ’e ses, ‘that’s why 
I’m going into Germany. What could 
be more ’arassing than that?’ Then 
’e goes round the battalions telling 
them not to dig in too deep because 
we re going on in the morning. I don’t 


know whether anyone kept a proper 
tally of that campaign, the General 
‘isself not being fond of paper, and I 
don’t know why Jerry let us get so far 
as ’e did. The scientific explanation is 
that the Jerries knew ’e was mad and 
was afraid ’e might get at them personal 
and bite them. 

“All the time ’e was as ’appy as 
a sandboy, spending most of ‘is day 
with the troops, doing what ’e called 
‘eartening them; and I must say most 
of them took it very well, though some 
of ‘is ’abits, like ticking men orf 
for being casualties and reducing the 
strength of the force, got ’im criticized. 

“There was a company commander 
we come up to one morning wasn’t ‘alf 
proud of one of ’is men and presented 
‘im formal-like to the General. It 
seems this chap, finding ’isself cut orf 
from our line by a Jerry patrol, 
"appened on a enemy machine-gun 
nest, captured it, turned the gun on 
the patrol and come back to our line 
bringing the gun with ’im, all single- 
’"anded. The General listens to all this. 
‘It’s a shame,’ ’e ses. ‘You see ’e ’as 
someone to ’elp ’im next time.’ 

“°K never kept no score of casualties, 
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and when they got it into ’is ‘ead 
arter about a month that we only ’ad 
ammunition left for three days and 
that the Navy was laying orf the coast 
waiting to pick us up, ’e was as near 
crying as any man I ever see. 

“When we got to the coast ’e was 
that ungracious to the Navy I ’ardly 
thought they’d take ’im aboard. The 
last thing ’e done was to lead orf ’arf 
a company of the Marines wot was 
covering our embarkation and get them 
to round up fifty or sixty Jerries what 
’e insisted on bringing back as samples 
for the War Orfice to see. 

“They say that when ’e got back to 
London ’e offered to bet the War 
Orfice six to one that if they’d give ’im 
a bit more ammunition and let ’im 
swap the Meterlogical Section of the 
R.A.F. (wot ’ad been attached to us 
through mistaken kindness and ’ad 
never ’ad much to do) for a slice of 
camel corps ’e’d fight ’is way through 
Russia in three months and come up 
on Berlin surprising-like from be’ind. 
And for all ’is ’asty ways ’e’s that 
engaging mad I don’t know as most of 
us wouldn’t be ready to follow ’im 
again.” A.M. C. 





“Of course this is not the best time to see Naples.”’ 
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“ Look out—the Boss!” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Moth to Candle 


AN aristocrat, you feel, can only be tolerated by a com- 
munity if his services outweigh his exactions. That genius 
is perhaps the most rapacious of all aristocracies is, roughly 
speaking, the conclusion of Lotte in Weimar (SECKER AND 
Warsure, 9/6), Dr. THomas Many’s profound and brilliant 
study of GoETHE and his circle. Cast in novel form, this 
exhibits, over three thronged weeks, the impact of the 
most celebrated of GoETHE’s used-up loves on the stage of 
his almost senile triumphs. For CHaRLoTre and Weimar 
the occasion is a renascence of the undying passions of 
Werther, the great romance in which CHARLOTTE—despite 
THACKERAY’S jibe about the bread and butter—figures as 
the poet’s Muse. For GorTHE the intrusion of a well-laid 
ghost is merely tiresome. The book is a long one; and it is 
not until GorTHE’s belatedly legitimatized son and humble 
entrepreneur makes his depressed appearance that the full 
significance of the author’s irony is apparent. The ultimate 
suggestion that genius is a candle burning many moths 
while consuming itself to light mankind, is as near perhaps 
to the last word as can be got without the revolutionary 
introduction of supernatural values. 


Generalissima 
One is sorry that so home-grown a product as the historical 
novel has slumped—especially as it by no means follows 
that because you can write an historical novel you can write 
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an historical biography. Miss JANE OLIVER’S Queen of 
Tears (Couurys, 15/-) is a case in point. It has most of 
the vices which in a novel might be virtues—or at least 
comparatively innocuous—being partisan, capricious and 
entirely without that gusto for telling research which, with 
a sound judgment and an attractive manner, are the making 
of a book of this sort. This is the more unfortunate as 
HENRIETTA Maria has seen better biographical days of late; 
and a tardy sense of justice admits that from the moment 
her marriage treaty—which no one in England apparently 
meant to observe—was signed she became a State victim 
whose injuries naturally recoiled upon the State itself. Miss 
OLIVER is not ruthless enough to debunk her heroine 
thoroughly—even if so plucky a queen, wife and mother 
could be debunked; but her native bias is so strong that it 
was perhaps a mistake to bring it to bear on so typically 
Gallic a figure as the daughter of HENRI QuATRE. 


With the Houyhnhnms 


Colonel GoLDscHMIDT made and manned ’em 
These his pets, which now appear 
In his book, its name is Random 
Jottings of a Horseman: here 
Show-horse is and polo pony, 
While the old brown Army mule 
Walks, a comic and a crony— 
Clever, confident and cool. 


Stands the hunter, thin ears cocking, 
Statue-still and head on high, 
Waiting (see the rank gorse rocking!) 
For a fox-hound’s whimpering cry. 
Sport is cruel? That occasion 
Of a fox run-up and stiff? 
Yet his kind’s annihilation 
Seems its sole alternative. 


Country LiFe to all sport-lovers 
Issue this most pleasant book; 
Wit and wisdom ‘twixt its covers 

Will be found by those who look. 
And the pictures? These embody, 
Running their beloved rigs, 
Lrrcn’s liegemen—his T'om Noddy, 
His immortal Mr. Briggs. 





The Mayor of Rye 


Ten days before his death, Mr. E. F. Benson delivered 
the last pages of his autobiography to the printers; and 
Final Edition (Lonemans, 15/-) goes gaily through the 





So we called them Sirene and Allclara.”’ 
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HINDENBURGITIS, OR THE Pruss1AN HoME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


Frank Reynolds, November 29, 1916 


closing years of its author’s life, so content with the mellow 
compensations of age as to retain much of the vivacity and 
openheartedness of youth. The volume opens with an 
amusing account of Henry JAmEs, whose house at Rye 
E. F. B. ultimately took over. But his mother’s home, 
Tremans, was a port of call until she died, with ARTHUR 
CHRISTOPHER’S lodgings at Eton or Cambridge, Huau’s old 
manor at Buntingford and the country houses of innumer- 
able friends. The troubles that fell upon the family make 
pathetic reading; but the Brnsons faced up to them as 
became the widow and children of an Archbishop—that 
exacting prelate whose portrait and heavy Lambeth 
furniture dominated so many and such dissimilar abodes. 
Work goes on continually—the honest stocktaking that 
diverted E. F. B. from fiction to biography is one of the 
most engaging pieces of self-revelation in the book. And a 
garden, a dog, and three years as chief citizen of the 
loveliest. of the Cinque Ports bring a gallant chronicle 
gallantly to a close. 


Poirot Opens His Mouth. 


As Mrs. AGATHA CHRISTIE says in One, Two, Buckle My 
Shoe (Cotutins, 7/6), “few men are heroes to themselves at 
the moment of visiting their dentists.” Even the great 
Hercule Poirot had a wild hope, as he rang a surgery bell in 
Queen Charlotte Street, that Mr. Morley might not be 
seeing patients that day. He was not the only private 
coward, for Miss Sainsbury Seale, hen-like spinster of 
Kensington, Mr. Amberiotis the Greek, and Mr. Alistair 
Blunt dreaded their appointments too—the last for a strange 
reason. We do not know the feelings of the other patients, 
because before half-past one the dentist was shot in his 
surgery and Poirot became his astute and heroic self again, 
and began (like statesmen and dentists) to explore every 
avenue. The story can be read many times over—once 
to discover the murderer, again to see what one has 
missed, and more often to meet possible suspects, from the 
secretary’s young man to jugglers with high finance. Long 
live Poirot, the kindest of sleuth-hounds! 








“T see a small bearded man in a top hat. 


to be standing on his head.” 
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He appears 


Are You Feeling Spy-Feverish? 


Parachutists and Whether to Treat Them 


Y last article dealt with the 
problem of how to treat a para- 
chutist if you encounter one 

wandering about the countryside. We 
came to the conclusion that if you left 
him alone he more or less ultimately 
solved himself. But if a parachutist 
encounters you—say by appearing at 
nightfall at your cottage door and 
asking for a glass of water (wasser), or 
wine (wein), or even beer (bier)—the 
problem is quite different. It is now 
not so much how to treat him as 
whether to treat him at all. 





Well, there are various ways of 
dealing with the situation. 


1. Make certain he is a parachutist. 
You do this by studying his appearance 
closely. If he is not in disguise he will 
be wearing a helmet with a winged 
badge and two chin-straps—in case he 
falls on his jaw when landing and 
breaks one of them—a rolled cape, 
funny sort of overalls, binoculars, a 
large Luger pistol, a small automatic, 
bombs, a dagger, a folding bicycle, a 
sub-machine-gun and a good deal of 
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casual explosive. Oh, and boots that 
for no ascertainable reason lace up at 
the sides. While possession of one or 
two of these adjuncts might be 
explained,* or not particularly noticed 
by you, a combination of the whole lot 
is sure to catch the eye. You will then 
perhaps come to the conclusion that 
the costume is a trifle unusual for 
the English countryside. It is quite 
possible that from this you will deduce, 
and correctly, that he is a German 
parachutist. 

The next thing, then, is to disarm 
him, or as much of him as possible. So 
put on your best disarming smile and 
say hospitably in answer to his request 
for refreshment: ‘Why, sure! Step 
right in, stranger, and I[’ll rustle up 
sump’n!” (Don’t ask me why you’re 
apparently a stage American: I just 
wouldn’t know. Possibly it’s just dat 
ole American hospitality. Or maybe, 
on second thoughts, you aren’t 
American but are trying to make him 
believe he’s landed in the States by 
mistake. In which case he will realize 
he hasn’t got any American currency 
and... Really, I don’t think we need 
pursue this line further, do you? I 
don’t know how I got into it anyway.) 
Perhaps you’d better just say instead: 
“Certainly! Sit down and make your- 
self comfortable while I get some bier 
(beer).” By the time you come back 
from the kitchen you will find that he 
has taken off his belt—for no true 
German can make himself comfortable 
for beer-drinking without removing his 
belt—and as this will be carrying the 
Luger pistol and the sub-machine-gun, 
you are a fair way on towards getting 
him demilitarized. There are still, how- 
ever, all the other things; but if you 
offer him another beer he will almost 
certainly take off his bombs, because 
while they nestle snugly to the figure 
in their special pockets, a fellow can’t 
go on drinking beer and expect things 
like bombs still to nestle snugly to the 
figure. 

Next, on the plea that you want 
a knife to cut him a bit of cake, you 
may get the dagger, but there is still 
the automatic pistol and the hidden 
explosive, and you will by now be 
realizing that what you really need is 
the assistance of a fairly large Dis- 
armament Commission. At this stage 
some favour touching him off with a 
match or detonator, if you have one 
handy, but the best thing is to offer 
him a third glass of beer and put rat- 
poison into it. An undertaker and a 
bomb-disposal squad can between them 
do the rest. 

*Many hikers nowadays carry folding 


bicycles in order to cheat on lonely roads 
when they think no one is looking. 
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2. Ifthe fellow who comes to your 
door and asks for that glass of water 
(wasser), wine (wein), or beer (bier) is 
not in uniform, the first thing still 
is to try to find out whether he is a 
German parachutist or not. Tramps in 
the country have a habit nowadays of 
pretending to be parachutists in the 
hope of getting a glass of beer (beer), 
wine (wine), but definitely not water 
(water). If he does get this last you'll 
know at once from his language which 
he is. No German parachutist, however 
well trained, has yet learnt enough to 
imitate an English tramp being offered 
a glass of water. So you can assume 
his innocence and send him away— 
though you'll still hear him telling the 
world what he thinks of you all down 
the lane. 


3. Even when you know your 
visitor is not a tramp you will still be 
doubtful as to whether he is actually a 
German parachutist, particularly if he 
speaks good English without the trace 
of an accent—except of course an 
English one—so here is one sure way 
of telling. Make an excuse to look at 
his back.* If he has several cords and 
masses of silk still attached to his 
shoulders, it is a parachute and he is a 
parachutist. You should in that case 
at once point out the parachute and 
offer to relieve him of it. He will be 
very grateful and so will you. It’s 
wonderful how many curtains, sheets, 
pyjamas, silk handkerchiefs, and sets of 
undies a parachute—which is always 
the best silk—will provide. Once you 
have secured it you can give him his 
drink with rat-poison in it with a clear 
conscience: like other well-brought-up 
people, you no doubt have an aversion 
to robbing the dead. 


4. If he hasn’t a parachute tied on 
him and of course still speaks good 
English, the problem is a little more 
difficult. You must now try to trap 
him. Invite him in, saying you’ll get 
him a drink, and suddenly ask: “Dry 
Martini?” If he replies, as he probably 
will, that he’ll only have one of them, 
thank you—at least to start with, you 
will have caught him out. Go off and 
mix some Martinis and put the rat- 
poison in without more ado—in the 
first one only, of course: silly to spoil 
three Martinis. 


5. All the above implies a certain 





* To do this, go outside the door and walk 
tound behind him. If he doesn’t like this 
and keeps turning round to face you, invite 


him into the house, saying politely, if you ° 


are a man, “ After you, Sir!” If you are a 
woman he, being a German, will go in first 
naturally. Either way you’ll see his back. 


waste of drink on your part, and you 
may decide not to treat him but to 
trap him all the same. In this case you 
should say you have nothing in the 
house but you can direct him to the 
nearest pub. He’ll naturally ask what’s 
its name and what direction. You just 
say: “Links. Near the golf course.” 
There are golf courses all over England 
and frequently the pubs near them are 
called the Links Hotel, so it’s all quite 
plausible. But if without any further 
direction from you he turns off to the 
left, you'll have caught him again, for 
Links mean “left” in German. (Neat, 
hey?) Then all you have to do is nip 
secretly along with your rat-poison to 
the nearest pub in that direction, and 
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bribe the barmaid to put it in his beer 
when he arrives. 

By the way, I should have said 
at the start that the whole answer 
to the problem whether to treat Ger- 
man parachutists is: “Yes; with rat- 
poison.” It’s really the only thing for 
them. A. A. 

° ° 


Grammatical Balloonacy 


I 

Have a war-time problem: it 
Seems singular to me 

Why 

The plural of Barrage Balloon 
Balloon Barrage should be. 


git 








“T just carry out Government instructions—I don't ever expect 
them to make sense.” 








HERE was once a German who 

spoke the truth. He always 

spoke the truth, and his habit 
became so noticeable in Germany that 
one day the Fuehrer sent for him to 
consult him about the invasion of 
England. Herr Schmydt was his name, 
and it was a sad day for his family when 
the Fuehrer sent for him; for they 
said “He will blurt out the truth and 
that will be the end of him.” But Herr 
Schmydt was troubled with an equally 
serious alternative: if he did not blurt 
out the truth, which he had been sent 
for to do and because he was famous 
for it all over Germany, he would 
certainly be executed. The Fuehrer’s 
counsellors would find him out and he 
would be reported as having failed at 
his own special job. What was he to 
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Biding His Time 
do? There was little time for delibera- 
tion, for highly placed Blackguards 
travelling at seventy-five on an auto- 
bahn soon had him before the Fuehrer. 

“Ts the invasion of England a 
possibility, Herr Schmydt?” asked 
the Fuehrer. 

“You must wait for a suitable date, 
mein Fuehrer,” said Herr Schmydt. 

“‘Natiirlich,” said the Fuehrer, ‘‘ but 
is it a possibility?” 

“Certainly,” said Herr Schmydt. 

“Your reasons?” said the Fuehrer. 

‘A meteorite fell in Russia in 1906,” 
said Herr Schmydt, ‘which blasted 
the country for over twenty miles 
round. What has happened once may 
happen again.” 

“‘Natiirlich,” said the Fuehrer. 

“This meteorite was not large enough 
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for mein Fuehrer’s purpose, but one 
that was large enough for that purpose 
passed very close to the world two and 
a half years ago. If that meteorite falls 
in the centre of England as the other 
one did in the north of Russia, it will 
devastate the entire country; and you, 
mein Fuehrer, can then land as many 
troops as you require, either to punish 
the survivors or to protect them.” 
“Do not concern yourself with 
Higher Politics,” said the Fuehrer, 
“which depend only on my decisions.” 
“Certainly,” said Herr Schmydt. 
“The invasion of England, then, is 
possible. But you must wait, mein 
Fuehrer, for a suitable date.” 
“‘Natiirlich,” said the Fuehrer. 
And Herr Schmydt was shown out 
alive. ANON. 
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“I have instructed the domestic staff not to be alarmed, my Lady.” 
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